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LANTERN 
SLIDES 


Professor Edwin B. Frost and 
his staff of Yerkes Observatory 
have selected and can furnish, 
in sets of one hundred, choice 
slides on the following subjects: 





Buildings and Instruments Solar Prominence of May 29, 1919. 
This “hundred list” is issued for the benefit of institutions or individuals desiring a small collection 
thoroughly representative of present astronomical science. The price of the lantern slides is 75 
cents each, but for this special collection of one hundred slides, the price is $62.50, a saving of ap- 
proximately $12.00. Carriage is charged to the purchaser. 
Send for our circular describing the Select List of One Hundred Slides 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


5910 Ellis Avenue Chicago, Illinois 














Effective Visual Presentation 


Of Geography, History and Biology 
requires the use of the “teaching tools ‘ found in 


“THE JOHNSTON-NYSTROM LINE” 


of Better Classroom. Maps, Globes and Charts 





The complete or sectional catalogs mentioned below will be sent free to the educational 
profession: 
No. CE2i—Complete Catalog of ‘“The Johnston-Nystrom Line”’ 
No. AE2i—GEOGRAPHY Maps, Globes, Charts 
No, HE21I—HISTORY Maps, Charts, Pictures 
No. BE2i—BIOLOGY Charts, Pictures 


Address correspondence to 


A. J. NYSTROM & COMPANY 


2249-53 Calumet Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 


Editorial Section 


FOR 
Vor. I JANUARY, 1922 No. 1 


& To Our Readers, Personally 
HE purpose of THe EpucaTIONAL SCREEN is single and emphatic. This 
magazine intends to get at the truth about visual education—in all its 
phases and in its broadest aspects—and serve it up in a form palatable to 
thinking Americans. 

We shall endeavor to supply for you the best in theory, opinion and expe- 
rience that the country affords—in the form of articles by contributors qualified 
to speak interestingly and authoritatively. Similar data from foreign countries 
will be included as far as space permits 


We shall wade through the welter of “literature” provoked by the movies 





| not only all serious writings on the question in scores of general and educational 
; magazines, but even the motley contents of the “movie” publications—and offer 


you a digest of all that is worth your attention. This will mean an invaluable 
mm reference source for any individual or organization conducting an investigation 


—whether brief or extensive—on any phase of the great question of “the 


pictures.” 





We shall present a monthly survey of really significant visual activities 
along educational lines which will keep you constantly in touch with everything 


1 more or less unknown field 


that points toward progress in this undeveloped ane 
It will be uncolored evidence, gathered by investigators and not by promoters, 
which can be trusted as a basis for further study by those interested in the 
advance of the new movement 


“1 


We shall develop at the earliest possible moment a technical department 
which will give notes, suggestions and brief articles by recognized authorities, 
calculated to assist materially all schools, churches and other organizations 
contemplating new installation or change in present equipment 


We' shall become—as rapidly as is consistent with complete reliability 


the one impartial and authoritative source of information on the new field; a 
] e | 


source freely accessible to all interested in the progress of the new, nation-wide 
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movement which seeks to broaden and deepen, by the use of visual aids, our 
national education in school, church, club and community center. 

We shall aim at something unique in regard to the theatrical ‘‘movie” ; 
namely, to survey for you the output of each month—even at the risk of our 
sanity—and submit a critical review and estimate of such films out of the 
mass as seem best worth viewing by intelligent persons, or any rate least of- 
fensive to their intelligence. This department will have a distinct value for 
the growing number of men and women who realize the tremendous influence 
exercised over the national mass-mind by the movies as they are today, and 
who would like to lend their occasional box-office support only to productions 
that give some sign of progress toward better achievement. The motion pic- 
ture can never go far toward becoming an art unless it is encouraged by those 
to whom the word “art” has meaning and significance. 

These are a few of the means planned by Tur EpucaTionat ScreEEN for 
the ultimate achievement of the purpose stated above. This purpose can be 
amply realized by genuine co-operation between the personnel of the magazine 
and the intelligent public throughout the country, educator and layman alike. 


Our part is-to produce a maga- Your part is to read, judge, and 
zine that will appeal to you. subscribe promptly if it does. 
LI LJ 


HE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN aims at the following qualifications: 
It will be impartial. 

We have not the slightest commercial connection with, nor financial 
dependence upon any branch or element of the great “visual” industry 
(Maps, Charts, Pictures, Slides, Films, or Projectors). We are interested 
solely in the cause—not in any private interests in that cause—and we 
have nothing to sell except the magazine, which we intend to make worth 
more than its price. 

It will be independent. 

We shall have no part in commercial competitions. We have already 
and shall maintain none but the most cordial relations with every mem- 
ber of the industry, and with every school, church and community, which 
constitute the vast market for that industry. We owe no obligation to 
any one interest that is not owed to every other. 


It will be reliable. 
We shall be in a position to give trustworthy information to readers, 
both in our pages and in correspondence with inquirers. We are making 
a magazine of truth and facts, of conscientious opinion and sound experi- 
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ence. Our information will come from original sources, without depend- 
ence on hearsay or newspaper reports. 


It will be complete. 

Having free access to, and wide contacts with both sides—the com- 
mercial and the educational—we shall be able to reach all sources of in- 
formation; and because we shall be furnishing impartial publicity for 
every worthy activity in the whole field, this information will be eagerly 
given. 

It will be authoritative. 

As the only magazine on the subject having adequate intellectual 
resources behind it, THe EpucatTionat ScrEEN will be better able to 
distinguish the true from the false, the important from the unimportant— 
and better able to present this material in a form agreeable to the intelli- 


gent reader—than any publication that has yet appeared 


HE EpucaATIONAL SCREEN will give much careful attention to the the- 

atrical movies, and expects to be frowned upon sternly by certain edu- 

cators for its pains. We can perhaps spare these individuals and our- 
selves some futile correspondence by answering, in advance, the question, ““Why 
waste time and space on such useless rubbish?’ 

The answer is simple. As far as the above policy is concerned, the in- 
trinsic value of the movies matters not at all. It matters not whether the 
motion pictures are a poison or an inspiration, a curse or a blessing, an in- 
dustry or an art. Whatever they are, they are exercising a tremendous influ- 


1 


as yet uncalculated “and perhaps ilculable—upon the mentality of 
» I I 7 





ence 
millions in this nation today. Since the development of our national mentality, 


in any direction, is a fairly accurate measure of national education, this maga- 
zine is necessarily and vitally concerned with what is happening on the 
theatrical screen, and especially in front of it 

The screen educates—for better or worse—wherever it hangs. If there 
are 20,000 screens at work in the theatres and (possibly) 2,000 screens in use 
to any considerable extent in the schools, an interesting bit of statistics may be 
reached. Adopting always conservative figures amid the wild variation of 


so-called “statistics” on the question, we may note the following premises 
and conclusions: 
If there are 20,000,000 children in 200,000 schools in the United 


States, and if only one school in a hundred possesses a screen in regular 
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use, it follows that about 200,000 children can see non-theatrical pictures ; 

If every child in these equipped schools is given one hour’s viewing 
of worth while films every day (and seldom does any school attain this), 
it means about 5 hours of screen viewing a week for the child, or the 
equivalent of two evenings in the movie theatre; 

If the average school child in America attends the theatrical movies 
at least twice a week, as the vague statistics obtainable seem to show, the 
following startling figures appear: 

The total hours spent each week by our children in looking at a 
Non-theatrical screen (200,000 times 5) — 1,000,000 hours 
Theatrical screen (20,000,000 times 5) 100,000,000 hours . 

In other words, when an American school child watches a screen, 99 times 
out of 100 it is a theatrical screen. No American educator, high or humble, 
can afford to ignore this fearful fact, unless, of course, he believes that the 
one viewing will have a significant effect on the child intelligence and the 99 
will not. 

We may mention also, in passing, that the influence of the motion pictures 
on school children is but a fraction of their total power. Of the twenty or 
thirty million daily spectators of the pictures, at least four-fifths of them are 
non-school people. The political, economic and spiritual education of these 
people is going on every moment the mighty screens are lighted. Most of 
the “screen education” today—an influence that is sweeping over the mentality 
of the movie devotees like the tides, twice every 24 hours—is taking place 
outside the schools, as education is always wont to do. In short, if the question 
demands attention from educators, it is even more profoundly matter of con- 





cern to our political, economic, social and religious leaders. It is something 
eminently worth thinking upon for any and every American who can think. 

As we said at the beginning, therefore, THe EpucaTIONAL ScREEN will 
give much careful attention to the theatrical movie®. 





THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN is not the official organ of 
anything or anybody. It is published to give American edu- 
cators, and every American who believes education important, 
the thing they have needed ever since the so-called “visual 
movement” started—namely, a magazine devoted to the educa- 
tional cause and to no other; a magazine distinctly intellectual 
and critical, rather than commercial and propagandist; a 
magazine written and produced exclusively by those whose 
scholarly training, experience and reputation qualify them to 
discuss educational matters. 
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EDITORIAL 9 


URING recent years, in the relatively new field of visual education 
there have appeared various enterprises and organizations whose great- 
est visible asset at the start was a formidable array of eminent names. 

Such names: undoubtedly—and very properly—command quick attention from 
the educational and educated public, which makes for an early start toward 
success for the organization or enterprise so inaugurated. These names, how- 
ever, while they suggest value in the forthcoming results or productions, can- 
not create it. The proof of such value must always wait for the public’s 
examination of the product itself; and the public’s final judgment, whether 
favorable or unfavorable, will depend upon the results achieved, not upon the 
names behind the enterprise. 

THE EpUCATIONAL ScREEN, Inc.—as the newest development in the new 
field—proposes to follow a new procedure. We shall offer the product first, 
and the names afterward. The product is this magazine—and nothing else. 
The names, when they appear a few numbers later, will show a personnel of 
about 30, comprising a Directorate and a Producing Staff. 

The Directorate is composed of educators—from University professors 
to grade school principals—and of business executives and experts in the pub- 
lishing field who have long been connected with established publications. 

The members of the Producing Staff—many of whom have already worked 
exception of the office-boy, 


character—are college graduates, with the single 
as well as in the 


and have all had substantial experience in formal teaching 
special field of the new magazine. 
a 

Therefore, to the friends of American education, we offer this first num- 
ber of THE EpucaTIONAL SCREEN to be judged solely on its merits, without 
the fictitious value that could be gained by the glamour of printed names. 

There is a host of intelligent readers in this country who will recognize 
at once the new note struck in these pages—who will feel the sincerity that is 
behind our efforts—who will realize the immediate value and the future pos- 
sibilities of such a publication. These are the readers whose approval we are 
after. When we get it, we shall be on the only sure road to winning the ap- 


proval of everybody else. 








Better Times Ahead 


WittiAM R. Durrey 
Head of Visual -Instruction Division, University of Texas. 


T is with considerable satisfaction that we, who are constantly dealing 

with schools and communities, note a decided reaction on the part of 

school authorities and community leaders against the poorer class of non- 
theatrical films. Not so long ago, those in charge of schools and communities 
were prone to accept any sort of motion pictures that did not offend with 
vulgar situations or suggestive titles. 

This state of things has changed, or at least is changing rapidly. Today, 
these same leaders are demanding that the non-theatrical film shall be the equal 
to the theatrical film in every way, but without the offensive elements some- 
times found in theatrical productions. They are not content with certain films 
formerly effectively dubbed “non-theatrical,” yet which most often were a 
cut-and-patch-product begot from films that in their first days of existence 
were wearily ground out by hand in the loft of the dime theatre. Indeed, it 
is most gratifying that individuals have learned to say about these films: 
“Requiescant in pace.” Seemingly, many community leaders are learning to 
have nothing to do with such material, however it may be padded here and cut 
there, and prefer to leave the old theatrical films in some silent graveyard 
where they belong. What is more surprising, such leaders are doing this in 
spite of the efforts of certain individuals, who must have derived their pub- 
licity graces from kissing the Blarney stone, and are still endeavoring to sell 
or rent these old releases by dubbing them “non-theatrical films, suitable for 
community recreation.” 

Despite this wholesome wariness as to what is offered to them for com- 
munity recreation, many school and community leaders could still go to their 
library and read the life of Barnum with considerable benefit. There still 
remain many educators who buy or rent motion pictures under the influence of 
the title of the release. They are under the sway of names and if the name 
be that of a classic, so much easier is the tendency to be taken in. There is 
nothing in the name of an English classic, for example, to prove that it is in 
good physical condition and that it has not scenes and dramatic situations at 
constant variance with the principles of art or with the literary subject matter. 
Nothing can quite take the pleasure out of a motion picture performance as 
can mis-frames and broken films. Again, if the picture be a colorless some- 
thing, giving nothing but the empty husk of the classic whose name it bears, 
it cannot fail to offend an intelligent viewer. 
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“Quality” in Educational Films 


The time is surely here when all who desire films for both community and 
school instruction and entertainment should insist upon motion pictures that 
are the equal of theatrical films. No longer should the out-and-out theatrical 
reel find a place in the classroom, for educators can demand films that bear 
some logical relation to the standard text books. Again, school authorities 
have at their disposal in practically every state divisions of visual instruction 
that can give them information concerning both recreational and the class- 
room film. There should be no division of visual instruction in the country 
content either to offer information about or distribute films made under old- 
time photographic conditions and wherein the talent amounts only to naive 
and inartistic posing and grimacing, which in former days constituted motion 
picture acting. Schools and community centers should demand the better 
releases and should seek them where they can be secured at possible prices. 

Despite the fact that those who are interested in visual education can not 
fail to be optimistic, we are forced to find a few dark spots on the horizon. 
There yet remain some educators who, because of their superior knowledge 
in their chosen fields, are quite supreme in their confidence that they can write 
motion-picture scenarios and direct the production of both non-theatrical and 
theatrical films. Under such distinguished directors, it is small wonder that 
camera men can be found who will grind out a heavily padded production that 
causes regular producers spasmodic attacks of apoplexy. The shoemaker will 
stick to his last, but some educators would produce Hamlet in an eight by 
ten school loft. The future of the non-theatrical field depends on the ability 
of the producers to apply every known art to this motion-picture field. The 
finished product, if it be recreational, must in every way be as recreational as 
the films shown in the theatres, but it must 
clearly in mind. The purely instructional film will be made, and for that mat- 
talented directors, expert dramatic 


rl 
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ye made with a selected optience 


ter is now made in some instances, by 


talent, in conjunction with educators, who will watch the literary and scientific 
interpretation or aspects. The advertising reel, still too commonly seen in 


both school and community gatherings, will soon be a thing of the past and 
in its place will be the industrial reel that will show, as its primary purpose, all 
phases of a certain industry. There is no objection, of course, to including 
in such a reel a title saying that such-and-such a firm contributes the release 
for vocational study. 

At the beginning of this new year those interested—and they are more 
numerous than ever before—can look forward with considerable pleasure and 
confidence to future developments in the non-theatrical field. Sound business 
policies, right-minded attitudes on the part of both producer and exhibitor— 
each recognizing that the other’s cooperation is vitally needed for such produc- 

(Concluded on page 32) 








What the University of Kansas Is Doing 
and Planning in Visual Instruction 


Jos. J. WEBER 


of the School of Education 


AST fall we offered a course in visual instruction, and as a consequence 
we have a class of twenty-six students, mostly seniors and graduates, 
who are now helping to make history in this pioneer field. 

During the first few weeks, the instructor, in cooperation with the 
members of the class, worked out a general plan, which embodies the follow- 
ing main topics: 

I. History and Growth of Visual Education 
If. Types and Sources of Visual Aids 
III. Principles of Visual Instruction 
IV. Special Methods in Visual Instruction 
V. Supervision of Visual Instruction 
VI. Administrative Problems 
VII. Picture Projection Technique 
VIII. _ Research in Visual Education 


Each one of these topics was then subdivided into its various phases and 
these in turn into their constituent elements. The result was a detailed outline, 
which serves us now as a basis for the course. 

The work of the course is done by projects. At every class period, for a 
time, projects were suggested, discussed, evaluated, and undertaken definitely 
by one student or a committee of two or three. Some of the projects under- 
taken so far are: 

A selected annotated bibliography 
The history of visual aids 

The use of hygiene films 

A study on projector costs 

Making habitat groups 

Mounting and coloring slides 
Visualizing the invisible 

Binocular vision and the stereoscope 
Emotional effects of moving pictures 
Types and sources of visual aids 
County administration of visual instruction 
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University campus inventory of visual aids 
The work of extension divisions 
Fire and storage regulations 

Types of screens and costs 

In addition to the foregoing projects, called committee projects and most 
of them completed, each student is working on an individual project. This 
constitutes a limited elaboration of some special methods in the field which 
happens to be the student’s college major—English, history, chemistry, biology, 
or any other subject. 

The present course in visual instruction is drawing to its close. But it 
will be given again next summer, and, we are confident, to a still bigger class 
and with much more assurance. Then we shall have what has already been 
done as momentum. We plan to investigate some specific problems in con- 
nection with the comparative values of the various visual aids. The aids to 


be considered will be: 


l Chalk and the bla ( 

? Models, exhibits. d es 

3 Photographs sketches, et 

1+. Maps, charts, graphs, diagrams 
5. Slides, lanterns, reflectoscopes 
6. Stereographs and the stereoscope 


ri Moving pictures and projectors 
8. Diagrammatic moving pictures 
In connection with these aids we shall consider briefly the soundness of 
each of the following theses: 
1. Chalk and the Blackboard. The blackboard and chalk in the hands 
] 


of a skilled and resourceful teacher constitute the handiest and most economical 


visual aid to instruction. They should be utilized to the full extent of their 


possibilities before any other visual aid is resorted to, for they have the great 
advantage of animation—the presence of a living personalit 

The most effective stimulus in learning is the teacher; and the most 
stimulating quality in a visual aid is the illusion of living reality. The black- 
board sketch has the full effect of the former and a fair approximation to the 
latter in the gradual evolution of plane linear for 

All this being so, no teacher should be considered adequately trained who 
can not adeptly visualize with chalk the thought relationships he or she is 


trying’ to create and est: 
2. Models. Exhibits, Devices. Models should be used whenever it is 


] 


obvious that they save time and make irer notions. The model of a 


canal lock may save hours of futile explanation and probably years of vague- 
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ness or positive misunderstanding. But perhaps the greatest value of models 
lies in the fact that the pupils frequently make them with their own hands and 
thus gain an insight that can not be attained by observation alone. 

Exhibits, such as the Eskimo habitat group, provide a vicarious experience 
which ranks in effectiveness probably next to actual reality. They serve very 
well as a basis for observation, discussion, and pupil expression. Their only 
drawback seems to be their rarity; but, whenever accessible or obtainable, they 
should certainly be utilized. 

Devices, just like models, should be employed to secure economy in the 
learning process. A device such as the tellurian will clear up the notion of 
day and night and the seasonal changes in a tiny fraction of the time ordinarily 
needed by verbal explanations and with decidedly better results. 


3. Photographs, Sketches, Etc. By photographs here are meant not 
only the separate picture prints but also most text-book illustrations. Botl 
forms are quite generally neglected. Teachers just take for granted that pupils 
know how to get the most out of them. Yet, if supervised study is justified 
in getting thought out of the printed page, it is distinctly necessary in the case 
of the pictorial illustration, which is frequently too obvious to challenge profit- 
able reflection. 

The art of sketching should receive a real boom. Learning to draw a 
form, image, or interrelationship has a vividly clarifying effect upon the 
learner. It makes for clearer thinking. 

Pupils should be given the opportunity to sketch, take pictures, and 
mount illustrations in connection with their school projects—compositions, 
recitations, reports, and the like. Both teachers and pupils should make col- 
lections concerning situations from all parts of the world and illustrating all 
phases of life and industry. The pictures should be properly subtitled, sys- 
tematized, correlated, indexed and cross-indexed for use along the textbooks 
of the fundamentals in all the school subjects. Whenever a picture can dis- 
place a verbal description or explanation, or at least shorten it considerably, 
its omission is inexcusable professional negligence. If there is a better way 
of doing a thing, let us do it the better way. 


4. Maps, Charts, Graphs, Diagrams. A peculiar product of the visual 
sense is the wealth of plane relationship concepts which it effects. Maps, charts, 
graphs, and diagrams take advantage of this peculiarity. In miniature, outline, 
trend, or figure, they depict on a flat surface the essential properties of the 
real situation. 

The function of diagrammatic aids differs from that of photographic 
reproductions in that they are not vicarious experiences in themselves but 
rather helpful elucidations of invisible or generalized relationships. Their 
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nature as aids has been recognized from the beginning, and this has resulted 
in a fairly satisfactory accumulation of special methods. 

In the use of maps, charts, graphs, and diagrams, care should be taken, 
however, that the pupils rather than the teacher be the ones to use them more. 
Not only that, but the pupils should also have the opportunity to prepare them. 
Whatever a diagrammatic aid may illuminate, much direction, discussion, and 
quizzing is essential. This insures learning. 


5. Slides, Lanterns, and Reflectoscopes. The slide is a photograph or 
drawing made available for the social group; and the lantern projects it on the 
screen for all to see at once. The slide has the advantage of being a single 
unit, which permits unlimited correlation with school projects; and the lantern 
is foolproof and practically under the absolute control of the teacher or pupil 
assistant. 

Aside from the blackboard, the lantern and slide constitute the teacher’s 
best visual aid for group instruction. The slide has usually more artistic 
effects in color, line, and form; and the lantern profits by projection, which 
compels attention, by semi-darkness, which excludes distractions, and by an 
enlarged picture, which produces some illusion of reality. 

What the lantern does with the regular slide, the reflectoscope approaches 
in the projection of textbook illustrations, odd-sized pictures, and various 
diagrammatic aids. It works on the principle of reflection from a mirror; 
and the possibilities of the reflectoscope are much greater than present use 
indicates. 

The best use that can be made of projected still pictures is to let the 
pupils themselves select appropriate illustrations and prepare interesting pro- 
grams in connection with the initiation of new group projects, such as begin- 
ning the study of the Philippine Islands. 


6. Stereographs and the Stereoscope. The stereograph, when seen 
through the stereoscope, produces a pleasing and compelling illusion of frozen 
reality. In addition to depth, it has also the advantage of durability, low cost, 
freedom from distraction, easy correlation with subject matter, and being 
used as a reference, or source of learning. It is the best visual aid for solitary 
individual study. 

Very few teachers, however, seem to know how to use the stereograph. 
Many methods have been advocated ; but most of them are wrong in principle. 
They are hopeless attempts to make the study of the stereograph a routine 
group activity. This is a waste of time and effort for at least two good rea- 
sons: (1) we have a better aid for group instruction in the lantern slide; and 
(2) there is a conflict of attention and interests in the teacher’s untimely com- 
mands “Change scopes” when the pupil is reveling in a fairyland of illusion. 
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Only directive and suggestive remarks can assist in the pupil’s observation, 
and these had better appear in print on the stereograph. 

Probably the best method for using the stereograph is to place it with two 
or three stereoscopes on a table in the corner of the classroom or in the library, 
where it can be consulted as a reference, just like the dictionary, the encyclo- 
pedia, or any other source. The teacher may lay out a few correlated views 
for each lesson, or better, a pupil or two may be given the privilege of selecting 
them for the use of the class. Any members of the class who go to the table 
to look at the stereographs, then, will have a motive for their act. 

7. Moving Pictures and Projectors. The moving picture has the unique 
advantage of depicting action or behavior, with its irresistible illusion of life 
and reality. But it is a very expensive visual aid, and for that reason should 
be resorted to only (1) to show activity, which no other pictorial aid can 
actually portray, and (2) to provide such vicarious experiences as must be 
brought to us because we can not get them any other way- 

For schoolroom use, the long strip film will probably never be the vogue. 
Two to five hundred foot lengths are already taking its place. There is a 
psychological reason for it: A minute or two is the most effective duration for 
the utilization of any single visual aid. More than that is intellectual over- 
feeding, for there must be an assimilation period in the form of direction, 
discussion, quizzing, and pupil expression. 

The difficulty we now have in trying to introduce the moving picture into 
the classroom is due to the fact that the film in its present form, rather than 
the teacher, is relentlessly the master of the situation. Perhaps the film of the 
future will be in the form of a disc or a cylinder. This will enable it to assume 
the humble position of an aid. If so, its place in the classroom is absolutely 
assured. 

The eventual projector is fortunately nearer realization. It will be 
portable like a lantern, and almost equally foolproof. 


8. Diagrammatic Moving Pictures. It makes one’s imagination dizzy 
to contemplate the amazing possibilities of the animated drawing. In addition 
to all the afore-mentioned advantages of the realistic moving picture, it will 
have the additional one of visualizing the invisible. What this means in the 
field of science and in all other fields of human endeavor only the future can 
reveal. 

Conclusion 


The most promising soil for the growth of visual education is undoubtedly 
the elementary school; and the most important function of visual aids is that 
of being a passive source of information, satisfaction, and inspiration, in the 
solution of problems and the execution of pupil projects 
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Since visual aids provide vicarious experience, their value increases with 
lack of experience on the part of the learners. Consequently, the more limited 
ie potential effectiveness of the picture 


) 


a child’s training is, the greater may be tl 
or other aid. 

But one caution must be reiterated. Viewing a picture does not neces- 
sarily effect learning. Seeing is merely a fraction of the learning process. 
Learning is the effect of thinking, feeling, doing—in brief, cerebration. So 
unless the visual impression is seized upon vigorously by discussion, question- 


’ 


ing, the pupil expression, it has little or no value whatever. 
Therefore, the biggest task in the field of visual instruction now is the 


~ 


actual elaboration of a specific methodology. Every subject in the elementary 
curriculum, and every fundamental element that can be elucidated with either 
a visual scene or a visualized scheme, will have to be correlated with one or 
more visual aids. And every teacher will have to know how to secure, system- 
atize, and utilize most economically the various aids and be an expert in 


guiding the pupils in their most effective use 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


However rapidly we may be able to increase size from 
month to month, we shall be quite unable to accommodate all 
the material deserving a place in THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN. 
Space in the February number is already crowded, including 
the additional pages that thirty days of growth will justify. 

Among the articles for February will be “Musings on the 
Movies” by Donald Clive Stuart, Professor of Dramatic 
Literature at Princeton University. Professor Stuart’s quality 
as scholar and playwright gives particular interest and value 
to his utterances on the new theatrical mediun 

The present departments will be continued and one or two 
more of the features planned for this magazine can probably 
begin in February ; especially the Digest and Survey of current 
articles in the periodical press. 

Our correspondents are furnishing matter which deserves 
a section of its own. Space shall be found at the earliest 
moment possible. 

More space must soon be placed at the disposal of the 
editor of The Theatrical Film Critique to allow expansion, 
with corresponding increase in value to our readers, of this 
distinctly unique department 

EDITOR. 

















The Pietorial Lesson in 
“Carnival” 


Marion F. LANPHIER 


of The University of Chicago 


HERE has been a widespread and generally applied conclusion that 
foreign films are far superior to American films. This is an erroneous 
and an unfair criticism of American productions. If the few foreign 
films that have been imported were typical of the foreign producing field, 
then indeed would the conclusion be justified. As a matter of fact, however, 
American films as a whole are far superior to foreign films as a whole. Gen- 
erally our product, hopelessly limited by commercialism as it is, presents a 
fair degree of comparative excellence ; foreign films, en masse, are exceedingly 
bad, and the oversea market is welcoming our artists more warmly than its own. 

But the occasionally good foreign film is of such flawless artistry that only 
the rarest of American productions can touch it. 

Three such films come to my mind—three involving the very difficult 
technique of mob scenes. Mob scenes, usually, are street scenes, and the street 
scene has no place in the ordinary film, theoretically speaking. Unity in the 
photoplay is a broad proposition but not so much so that we start nowhere. 
The unity of place, while desirable, can not be strictly maintained, be it rooms or 
cities, but the unity of type of place (or relation of place) can and ought to be 
observed, unless for some exceptional effect. Therefore, unless a film demand 
a street setting entirely, we should use but such exteriors as are closely con- 
nected with our interiors ; gardens, verandahs, etc. Carry the character beyond 
such place relationships and you break unity of action. 

Therefore, the street scene, when it does occur, is an exacting task com- 
manding the most accurate direction in itself, and should be introduced with 
nicest care. The American producer is apt to shoot the mob with no, or an 
insufficient amount of drilling, down to the last extra. The compiler finishes 
the blunder by inserting it as often and as casually as whim directs. A mob 
flash is a dangerous luxury. In the three latest foreign films mob scenes 
were used as effectively as such scenes can be used. Whether or not the 
foreign directors gave to them the accurate thought implied in the foregoing 
remarks, I can not say. The results, however, were the kind we never seem 
to get. In Carnival, Deception and Passion the mob scene and flash came only 
when they were logically the essential exception. The crowd was not flashed 
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to emphasize its purpose as it should not be if a compromise, for art's sake, 
between the theoretical ideal and the practical exception, is to be maintained. 

Pictorially, too, these foreign mobs appeared to have been more adequately 
rehearsed. The reel might have been stopped at any point and, within a com- 
mon sense latitude of judgment, would have presented a picture falling within 
the laws of line and curve, light and shade, and proportionate masses in bal- 
ance, the theory hinted at by Vachel Lindsay, and bizarrely carried out, via 
lines of dynamic force, in the Caligari film with its perspective of depths. 

The American film mob bunches. A real mob does? Very well, but no art 
can afford to carry its realism beyond certain tendencies of standardization. 
No art can make license of freedom. 

No art has ever held the limitless future of achievement that the “movies” 
hold. But they are a pictorial medium and must adhere to some of the age- 
tried tendencies of what, in pictorial art, has pleased the keenest of human 
judgments. The modern writer, thanks to the century’s alertness for deeper 
meanings, has thrown aside “rules of composition,” but he still remembers that 
his readers demand logical reasons for effects and recall, longest, that which, 
fundamentally rears itself from certain definite and immovable tendencies in 
all good writing. So with the photodrama. That it is pictorial action does not 
alter the case. 

Why was Carnival a great picture, so great that, in company with two 
others, it led Americans into unfair criticisms of their own work: 

First, the pictorial value of Carnival’s mob scene, interior as well as 
exterior. It was the most exquisite I ever witnessed. It had endless detail 
and movement (helped somewhat by the awkward panorama) yet blended into 


a quality that reflected the delicate texture of Venetian abandon, never thick 
enough to become debauchery, never rough enough to become vulgar. This 


atmosphere was the heart and end of the whole film, and, in the individual, 
h 


became a trait that determined the heroine’ ‘on up to tl ‘nute of climax 
yecame a trait that determined the heroines action up to the minute of ciimax. 

Had the mob scene been less of a study of the effects of light and shade 
and mass, the thick impression would have reached the public, necessitating 


+1} 


title effort (art and sub) to readjust the false atmosphere. In itself, so clumsy 
a method is unforgivable. Moreover, we are dealing with an art of pictures, 


not words: the latter must be cut to the minimum 
From another viewpoint, pictorially, Carnival was remarkable. The much 
mooted question of darkened stages in legitimate circles carries an analogy in 


films. Shall the action in pictures be so much a part of the set that it blends 
as a pictorial detail of the set? The next few years will see a choice made, 
he more 


< 
< 


perhaps develop two schools. Carnival represents, 


desirable one. 
Carnival was not obsessed with “bunch calciums”! The sets were lighted 
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so that when Lang entered the room, attention was focused on his entry as an 
entry. Then, he became a part of the dark loneliness of the room, pictorially, 
but one of its more important details. The minute he moved toward the sob- 
bing child in the foreground his action alone was sufficient to focus attention 
on movement again, though from the standpoint of photography he still blended 
into the set. 

It was this principle carried throughout Carnival that made it a tre- 
mendously emphatic picture. Should sets figure so prominently? How else, 
pray, will you make up for a meager text? The stage play sets a stage but, 
after all, depends to a great extent for atmosphere, on the lines of its characters. 
Minimum subtitling is the goal of a picture medium; therefore sets complete 
action, not merely set it off, and must develop an emphasis and technique in 
themselves. 

Carnival was a great story via a flawless continuity. Witness its sub- 
titling. When the action was creeping to its climax, the film was not over- 
weighted with titles. As the climax crashed and unwound the titles bunched 
to meet the acceleration in action. This can not be applied to all films. 
Carnival’s climax was a mental-emotional one rather than a physically active 
one. In such a film words count as they would not in a story where action, 
pure and simple, carried the climax; where not the thought but the actions of 
the characters betrayed the emotional significance. Such films do not need the 
effect of titles bunched at the crisis. 

Further, Carnival’s art-titles were perfect, unless in one spot where a 
balloon effect was held for several feet too long and appeared in a flash once 
too often. Carnival’s Venetian setting was lovely, and last but not least, it had 
a great cast under expert direction to sustain the utter humanness of the 
scenario. But all these possibilities could have been dimmed to the point of 
mediocrity had not Carnival been, pictorially, a perfect interpretation by the 
greatest medium man’s genius has invented. 

These are the matters that made it greater than Deception and Passion; 
that characterize the isolated splendors of foreign production t 
of the less effective but more steadily worthy American film. 


the exclusion 
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School Department 








This department is devoted to heory and opinion very properly 
have a large place elsewhere in this magazine, | these pages will be concerned 
exclusively with practice and experiment in school class rooms and auditoriums. 


The department is edited by the Head of 


actualities | 


ut 


school district of Cleveland, 
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throughout the United States, who are 





cordially inv ited and confidently expect d 
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eration of all teachers 
the visual idea, is 
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Foreword 





ISUAL education is more than a epartment purposes to be of the 
theory. It is more than an st service to teachers who are on 
assumption that such and _ such g line of the new movement’s 
opinions about the subject are peda- It print brief reports from 
gogically sound and, therefore, should be eld of school practice, furnish an 
workable. Visual instruction is a pra tunity { lirectors of visual educa- 
tice, being carried on today after o1 to contribute counts of the organi- 
fashion or another in hundreds oi school of the work in individual schools 
—wherever maps, graphs, charts, dia school syste1 t will make possible 
grams, slides, pictures, films, or any oth nparing of tes by successful 
available visual materials are chosen 1 hers on t thods and results of 
convey or elucidate an idea more cl wn pract In short, this de- 
and more quickly than could be don nt al to become a sort of 
any other means. ture ha oo} f helptul notes, 
Even its most enthusiastic and earnest l sugge s, concise accounts of 
advocates, however,—considering, of vorkings, et written by and for 
course, only those qualified to have edu pioneer ft throughout the 
cational opinions,—do not presume to wh cing the experi- 
assert that its practices art xed, S urn rd higher educational 
present claims proven, nor its ultimate ( 
possibilities and limitations accuratel S$ space | f therefore, to our 
guessed. Visuai education is in a purely igues, tl can teachers who 
experimental stage, vere laborato tic struction any 
in school practice thirty years ago. It ispect degree, under ideal 
is merely a teaching tool of positive value ns oO er graves@ handicaps. 
—that has long been vithin reac ( ( variety of material 
of all but used, by very few—now abi s ge the question and based 
to be put into the hands of present-da erie 300-word accounts 
teachers everywher It remait L Si or two on the back 
them to learn to use it sanely and intelli postal Id be remembered 
gently. By its results in the classroon e need t both the affirmative 
must this new force ultimately be judge t f the question. The 
and its measure for godd or evil taker 1 spe failure may be more 
As usual, it will devolve upon t nating a glowing story of 
minority to perform the tedious expt es Contributions are invited. 


mental work, endure the failures, steadi 
increase the successes 


the evidence to win ove 


M. E. G.,, 
er Heights 
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Cieveland 


Schools, 


Ohio. 








A Presentation Lesson 


An introduction, through Pictures, to a Study of Norway in 7th 
Grade Geography 


HERE is a tried-and-true statement in 

educational psychology to the effect 

that interest is a necessary preliminary 
to attention and learning. Nor is it a new 
discovery that a picture will attract and 
hold attention more surely than a page 
of type. To arouse interest in the study 
of the geography of a foreign country, 
an obvious method is, therefore, to permit 
the child to travel for a little while 
through that country via the silver screen, 
and read what he may from pictures. 
A scenic tour of a country with eyes 
open to see what pictures tell is a fasci- 
nating introduction to a study 
topography, climate, industries, and the 
life of its people. 

It should be said, in passing, that much 
of the success of such a visual lesson lies 
in the attitude of the class toward what 
they are to see. A few moments of pre- 
liminary discussion should result in an 
anticipatory attitude. Questions should 
be raised which it is promised the pic- 
tures shall answer, if the class is alert 


of its 


and misses nothing which is to be shown. 
If rightly done, this preparation gives the 
class not only eager interest but definite 
purpose, and they will come to the picture 
with a whetted attention that 
results. 

In the case of the 
cussion a dozen or fifteen slides of Nor- 
of 


insures 


lesson under dis- 


way were chosen: several scenes 
fields, mountains and 
views of the “land of the midnight sun,” 
and several glimpses of Norwegian farms 
and Norwegian cities. Not an elaborate 
collection of material, but one which any 
slide library could be expected to furnish, 
What may be taught from such material? 

Norway has a rugged surface. Any 


geography test will tell the child that fact, 


waterfalls, some 


xn 
ro) 


in these or similar words. Yet, how little 
the statement may mean to him, particu- 
larly if he be a child who has spent his 
life somewhere in our great Central Plain, 


and how uncertain we may be, even 
though he repeat the words from 
memory, that he has anything like an 


adequate mental image of such a topog- 

But he the 
views of steep-sided 
fords, her narrow mountain valleys and 


graphy. sees on screen 


several Norway’s 
plunging waterfalls. When he is asked, 
then, to supply from his own vocabulary 
a word which will describe such a surface 
as he sees, the statement becomes real 
and fvll of meaning. 

Ner will he be in any doubt as to Nor- 
way » Climate, if he is led to read from 
the pictures all that they show. Her 
snow-clad mountain the gaping 
crevasses of her glaciers, the ice-fed lakes 
will 


temperature 


tops, 


and the abundance of rivers estab- 


lish facts concerning and 


At the same time a picture of 
mountain valley, and a view 


rainfall. 

haying in 
of cows standing knee-deep in the limpid 
waters of a shallow fiord-bay will serve 
to the 
happen that 


Greenland, is not an 


raise question: How does it 


Norway, as far north as 
Arctic waste? 

[It is only a step from the contempla- 
tion of Norway’s scenery to her indus- 
The limitation to agriculture in 
Norway becomes most apparent in look- 
at her narrow, rock-strewn villages; 


little 


tries. 


ing 


or a picture of a cabin perched 


.almost in the path of a torrent, that its 


owner might cultivate the tiny ledge of 
No elaborate 
process of reasoning is necessary for the 
to that Norway’s de- 
nendence on the sea for a large share of 


green on a mountain slope. 
class understand 


her living is a natural consequence of her 
scanty agricultural land. 
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An understanding of the life of the 
Norwegian people no longer depends 
merely upon verbal description and 
chance comprehension. From the north, 
where a Laplander family is seen in thei: 
dress of skins and furs, with their sod 
house as a background, in company with 
their dogs and reindeer as pets and beasts 
of burden to the coastal fishing villages 
and the more southern hay-fields, where 
the frugal Norwegian by painstaking 
labor, makes his little field yield for his 
support, the child enters for a little time 
into the atmosphere of Scandi- 
navian life. 

The location of Norwes 
to the coact is seen to be not a matter of 
chance but determined by uncompromis- 


conditions. For ex- 


actual 


ian cities clos¢ 


ing geographical 
ample, a slide of Bergen shows the city 
to be crowded on a narrow piece of low 


land along the shore at the head of 


information on t 









Film Catalogue 


fiord-bay, in front of a rocky hinterland. 

Nor is it without shock that the child 
nay sometimes find points of similarity 
between the appearance of his own sur- 
roundings and that of a country which, 
because he never saw it, he is apt to think 


of as remote and somehow different. 
\ view of a city street in Christiania 
caused one venth grader to exclaim 


ivoluntarily, “Why, it looks modern!” 

With a pictorial background, how much 
enthusiastically will the child 
approach the printed page, what increased 
understanding and insight he will bring 
to its study, 


more 


and how clear-cut we may 
lusions to be when he 
finds that the statements in his text tally 


he results of his own observation. 


xpect his conc 


N. B.—The slides used in this lesson 
vere selected from the Underwood and 


M. E. G. 


erwood set 


>t r ms ; Orr named ir 


name is abbreviate a he f eer ms ‘Ex 
of Film Catalogue é ler “Pr 
ngle reel subjects u ‘ t 
& me eo ati I ( 2? ys 
cy; P, Pathe; U A gr U S Depa f Agricu 
S Bureau of Mines.) 
SCENICS AND TRAVELOGUES Cloud Busting (U S Agric Little excuse for 
Water Trails Bruce Scenic. (FC he title is to be found in this record of the 
Through the tropics of Jamaica, penetrating lventures of an automobile party in the White 
jungle by way of its water courses, and coming Mountain National Forest of New Hampshire. 


at length to a cataract said to be umsurpass 
in beauty by any in the world. Fortunate 
to be able to take this journ: vhile st 
comfortably at home. 

Mexican Oil Fields Burton Holmes. (F P I 
—A trip with this most indefatigable of guide 


to see the oil regions, to watch oil “stru 
tanked, piped, and shipped, in the latest 
greatest oil fields in the world. 


A Tale of the Fur North 

of the Hudson’s Bay Travel Series, made 
cooperation with the Hudson’s Bay Compar 
A tour of this northern region of old romar 
and modern industry, taken in company 
an Eskimo who tells the story of his life, 
troducing us to the sports of the Northland 
to the bringing in of the seal pelts, in whi 
—as in all other hard worl the women do th 


larger share. 


Spanish Holidays Burton Holmes (F P L) 


ur 


festivals are matters of 


( t st it as typical examples 
At S l it Spain, the annual coun- 
fair brings it the usant folk in their 
in Madrid, the Royal 
Celet t t the royal palace is 
t listinguished guests in 
is ri : me to pay their respects 
Both characteristically Spanish in 
ntry and display. 


Quaint Provincetown on Cape Cod (% reel) 


George Kleir The odd and quaint need not 
ys I s I oreign lands, for in this 
sque reé us of artists and fisher folk 

1 typical old-world atmosphere. 
In Barcelona Burton Holmes (F P L)— 
Founded in 255 B. C. by the Phoenicians, under 
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“New Carthage,” ruled by the 


Romans, famous in the days of Columbus who 


the name of 


returned there to report his discovery to his 

royal patrons, Barcelona is still remarkable to 

day, playing its part in world commerce as 
the greatest port of modern Spain. 

Something to Worry About Chester Outing 
(E F C)—An absurd title for the subject mat- 
ter of this reel—Yellowstone Park in the dead 

of winter, when hot springs boil, geysers steam, 

and “paint pots” boil up in the midst of deep 
snow, and the Yellowstone River frolics through 
its white draperies. 


Kwang-Chow-Fu Burton Holmes (F P L) 
The city of Canton, with its maze of ancient 
streets, and its river colony of people who 

never know a home on land but live in th 


most curious floating craft imaginable. 
NATURAL SCIENCE 
Nature’s Perfect Thread Spinner (4% reel 
(George Kleine)—The almost intelligent silk 
from the egg through 


worms, seen in “closeup” 


the larva stage to the worm. Finally, after they 
have eaten their full of mulberry ltaves, the silk 


worms climb the brushwood branches and spin 
their cocoons. 


Br’er Rabbit and His Pals (P)—A much pleas- 








anter title than “Rodents’—although the ani- 
mals shown—rabbits, squirrels, prairie dogs, 
woodchucks, mice, jirboas and marmots are 
classified best by that term. A working skel 
ton of jaws which distinguish this cl of a 
mal comes in for its share of atten Animal 


hibernation told in story form 
The Mosquito (Society for Visual Education) 
—His transformation from egg and larva stages 
to the 


adult form is shown as an introduc- 
tion to the exposition of methods calcula 


ted to 


exterminate him. 


INDUSTRIAL 
The Honor of the Little Purple Stamp (U Ss 
Agric)—Showing the afforded the 
meat supply of the American table by the Fed 


protection 


eral Inspection mark. 
Market 
methods 


The reel 


Sweet Potatoes from Storehouse to 

(U S Agric)—Handling by approved 
grading and shipping. 
shipper how to prevent 


of storing, 

shows farmer and 
losses. 

The Story of Abrasives (U S Mines)—The 
power generated at Niagara Falls is used for the 
production of carborundum. The film also 

shows the important industrial operations per 

abrasive S. 

S Mines)—Shows 


drilling and opera 


formed with the aid of these 
The Story of Petroleum (U 
the prospecting for oil, the 
tion of the wells, the transportation, refining 
and distribution of one of the greatest of our 


resources. 


Exchanges 


(Write to your nearest exchange) 


U. S&S. BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
Qualified State Distributing Centers 


Agricultural College, Miss......A. & M. College 
Agriculaural College, N. D N. D. Agric. College 
Ames, Iowa.. .lowa State College 
Ann Arbor, Mich University of Michigan 
Athens, Ga.... University of Georgia 
Austin, Tex.... University of Texas 
Serkeley, Calif. Univ. of California 
Bloomington, Ind .Indiana University 
soston, Mass State Dept. of Pub. Instr. 
tjouder, Col..... University of Colorado 
Buffalo, N. Y.. Society of Nat. Science 
Burlington, Vt.. University of Vermont 
( rlottesville, Va .University of Virginia 
Cleveland, O.... Normal Training School 
College Park, Md ..State College of Agric 
Columbia, Mo... ...University of Missouri 
Colur hy ae Univ. of South Carolina 
Euger Ore University of Oregor 
Fayetteville, Arkansas University of Arkansas 
Gainesville, Fla University of Florida 
Iowa City, Ia .University of lowa 
Knoxcille, Ten: .Univ. of Tennesse¢ 
I e, Kar .Univ. of Kansas 
Lexington, K Univ. of Kentucky 
Lincoln, Neb... University of Nebraska 
Madis Wis [ t Wisconsin 
Mi lis, M { Minnesota 
Missoula, Mont State Universit 
Morgantown, W. \ West Virginia U1 sity 
Natchitoches, La S Normal School 
Ne¢ Brunswi N. } Rut s College 
Normal, Ill... l St Normal Un 
N« in, Okla.. Universit) f Oklahoma 
Philadelphia, Pa Commercial Museum 
Pittsburgh, Pa U1 i Pittsburgh 
ro nee, R. I Brown University 
Pullman, Was! State College of Wash. 
R on, NN. 4 Communit Service 
Reno. Nev.. Univ. of Nevada 
Salt Lake City. 1 Univ. of Utah 
Tucson. Ariz. University of Arizona 
University, Ala I \ Alabama 
University, N. D Univ f North Dakota 
\ llion, S. D Univ f South Dakota 
EDUCATIONAL FILMS CORPORATION 
Atlanta, Ga. Des Moines, Iowa 
Boston, Mass Detroit, Mich 
tuffalo, N. Y. Ir napol Ind 
Chicago, Iil. Kansas City, Mo 
Cincinnati, Ohi I f Calif 





Cleveland, Ohi Louisville, Ky. 
Minne ipolis, Minn. 


Milwaukee, Wis 


Texas. 
Colo. 


(Concluded on page 32) 
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Denver, 














From Hollywood 




















This department is conducted pers y by a member e English faculty 
ge ‘ rr , cal . 
ge of the Indianapolis Public Schools. It will be written fro distinctly opti- 
ze mistic standpoint, treating various topics from montl th, and especially 
an certain aspects commercial motion-picture activiti em significant of 
la 1 1 © 
real progress. Adverse criticism of the movies can be rywhere but it is 
aS / a 
- surely worth while to point out also tl gns which pr tter things. The 
4 | t 
ty possibilities of the future—rather than the serious shorte: f the present and 
on i the past—will be the primary concern of the editor of this department.—The Editor 
lo | | 
| 
- 4 
it | 
ia — . ‘ 66 = ‘ —_ , ° ‘ 
N HETHER you view the “movies [here was a litter of magazines 
| . : ; ' 
| from the heights of a superior high \merican at , on the two desks in 
” browism or sit among tl rdent host of room. Clippings fluttered. The place 
: | habitual followers of the “silent drama,” id t appea f use and of useful- 
n ° P ' 1 m4 ‘ ' 
a i you will have to admit that whenever you They t e—the two young women 
a | find a flaw in the pictures criticize, and harge—that practically every moment 


ic be 0k = 


“ that right vigorously. We all do it. Not every d he files or tl 
‘ long ago I saw a film play whose locale was ere 1 veryone from direc- 
a small Indiana town. Being a Hoosier, low! ( 
was prepared to be shown 
but it was a totally unknown 


fiction, 


presented itself to my astonished eyes—a it-door life, motion pi , travel, the 


land rimmed and shadowed with moun ter. et | ' rticle and every pic- 


tains! ture that c ily have a 


] 
| “Ha! Mountains in Indiana!” I muttered phase motion pict 


bearing 


ires is clipped 


1 scathingly, and viewed the rest of the film nd filed; and at the me time care must 
" in a slightly contemptuous Som ( the accumulation of 
1 body made a mistake as a result, every seless reading tter, The subj« cts in 
: Hoosier, every Middle-Westerner who sees the rang unbelievably wide 
that picture will either laugh at it, or de \rt to Zoology; the books in- 


plore the inaccuracy of the movies cycl f all editions, his- 


j Yet a 


tremendous amount of time and treatises fashions, works 


On 

thought and energy is spent by producet tecture, trav toms, transporta 

i to avoid just such mistakes as that. A visit iws, superstitions, creeds and rites, 
to the research department at the Lask torial histo: f wars and battles 


Studio in Hollywood does much to make natior n the glob 


one realize something of tl great cart howed 1 few of the many 


| which goes into the working out of the d ¢ files contained. | 


tails*of motion picture productions v, for exar ( ymMunication in 
The room which housed the research d former Kaiser’ writing, with 
partment was filled with book shelves 1 gnature, written 
the shelves were filled with books. Bis perso! tat ery It had beet 
filing cases, bursting w data of every I ssal 1 l tu! to show a cl seup 





imaginable kind, were backed up against the f that part ir item; no substit 
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would do. The research department was 
asked to get the thing, and they got it. 
When I asked, “How?” they just smiled. 
Apparently that question never bothers 
them. 

When the needed information cannot 
be found within the department, the 
workers must go outside. They spend 
hours sometimes days, in the public 
libraries of Los Angeles, museums, and 
other public institutions. Frequently 
they go far afield in their search. They 
never take a fact for granted, 
assume that a thing is so, 


never 
and go ahead 
without making sure. 

Once it was necessary for one of the 
staff writers to know the exact law re- 
garding the employment of convict labor 
on roads in a certain state. His story 
was held up until the research department 
furnished him the information. 

Among their other bits of 
general specific information, they 
know the uniforms of the police and fire 


ainazing 


and 


departments of every important city in 
the Unitei States. They know, more- 
over, the dates on which the policemen 
change from summer to winter uniforms 
and vice versa. 

Recently a curious thing occurred. On 
a set showing the stage and 
rooms of a New York theater, the usual 
“No Smoking” sign had to be posted in 
order to complete the effect. You or I 
would have been satisfied with any sign 


dressing 


at all; but it was not so simple as that 
The director, himself a man of many 
years’ stage experience, could not recall 
the exact wording of the many signs he 


department was called in; eventually 
nearly everyone in the entire organiza- 
tion was called in; finally a wire was 
sent to the company’s New York office, 
asking for information. And that was 
not the end. Some one in the New York 
office made a hurried trip to a theater, 
learned the correct wording of the sign, 
and wired it back to Hollywood. Then 
the delayed production went on. 

Again, an entire cast was obliged to 
wait half a day after some one had no- 
ticed that in what was supposed to be a 
night scene in a replica of the New York 
Grand Central station, all the trains 
posted on the bulletins were day trains. 
any New Yorker to dis- 
-overed that mistake, had it slipped past! 

A further check on inaccuracy in pic- 


Crust have 


tures is furnished in the person of the 


technical director. He—or sometimes 


she—is not necessarily one who knows 
inything about making pictures. He is 
chosen for his knowledge of certain 
localities. Thus, a woman who had spent 
f in Siam 


a number of years supervised 


1 


the Siamese 
Although she 


recent picture. 


scenes in 2 
hz in the actual 


An 1, 
A 


| a 7 
if no naid 


scenes, she was able to 


direction of the 
prevent the occurrence of anything 


y with the set- 


wrong or out of harmor1 
ting, any mistakes due to the director’s 
ignorance of that locality or its customs. 
And so it 


spent in the 


time, thought, money 


goes 


1 


serious endeavor to make 


the picture truthful and, as a rule, small 


thanks from the viewing public for the 


99 points that are right in a picture; the 


100th point looms large. 





had seen, nor could those in the cast who M. T. O. 
had had stage training. The research Hollywood 
DID YOU READ THE IMPORTANT PAGE? (NO. 4) 








Theatrical Film Critique 


Free A Future Art From A Present Industry 


UR PURPOSE: 
To analyze with fearless sincerity the current films representative of 
present production, remembering two facts 

First and foremost, that, theoretically, we are concerned with an art, 
exclusively visual in its appeal but for its musical accompaniment, and limit- 
less in possibilities because it should be a composite of various time-tried arts. 
Photography and pictorial composition applied to a subject in movement be- 
come cinematography ; literary and dramatic expression become, respectively, 
sub-titling, including art titles, and the registration of action and emotion on 

a silent screen. 
With the highest possibilities of these combined arts as a background 
gainst which to throw present production—granted to be still commercial 


rather than artistic in aim—we wish to point out clearly the good and bad in 


films as they come from the studios, remembering alway) ur second fact: that 
the photodrama public, like any public, is a composite of varying human 
capacities and understandings, demanding therefore legitimately a range of 
screen production from Rinehart sentimentalism to Galsworthian realism. 


This department, therefore, addresses itself to those thinking individuals 
who are logical enough to be patient with the meagre material at hand from 
which generalizations about a future art must be drawn, and reasonable enough 
to recognize occasional excellence even though it be but relative. Amid the 
discouragingly huge and endless output of films maudlin with sentimentality, 
clogged with distraught symbolism, stuffed with the acting formulas of grimac- 
of a jig-saw puzzle thoroughly sh uffled 





ing puppets, and based on the continuity 
and with pieces missing—there are a few significant, or at least forgivable 
pictures “happening in” more and more frequently. The “Movies,” this two- 
decade-old brat of man’s creative ingenuity, occasionally emits something 


in 
more promising than an infantile howl. On the part of those who catch hie 


t 
promise, this department calls for intelligent optimism and understanding 


cooperation. 


Incidentally, after the first issue, we aim to be an up-to-date and reliable 
directory from which the intelligent public may select an evening’s film—if it 
chooses to risk dependence upon our oy inion M. F. L. 
eee , ee oe ees tage Ie | 

This department i nducted by men of the English faculty of The | 
University of Chicago. Correspondence is invited. All mmunications will be 
handled by the departmental editor personal The Edit 

an 
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LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY 
The story beloved of children and those 
grownups who still retain 
warming to the 
honest tenderness of the wee Lord is cer- 


a Capacity for 
debonair courage and 
tainly the most delightful film of this or 
any other year. And this despite two 
handicaps it had, which could easily have 
defeated its success. 

A casual observer would judge, pos- 
sibly, that a continuity person had things 
all his own way with a story of this sort. 
Not at all! While he is sure of the eager 
sympathy of his audience he is at the 
same time aware of the ruthless compara- 
tive study they are going to make of his 
work against the book. He 
arrange his continuity that he 


must so 
leaves all 
the exposition of the book to the skillful 


he must 


playing of his characters in action; 
reduce essential text to a few subtitles. In 
a new medium he must achieve the same ele- 
ment of “touching the spot” that Frances 
Hodgson Burnett achieved in several hun- 
dred pages. Miss Pickford was fortunate in 
having the same scenario-man who made 
the Mark Twain picture a success. Mr. 
McConville did his job! 

The second handicap is not 
to the general 
individuals. The tyranny of the 
line,” so to speak, when Miss Pickford 


as evident 
public as to occasional 
“middle 
herself, is visibly a restraint 
upon the actress. Yet if ever the camera 
could conquer the difficulties of 
doubling up, it has been done in 


confronts 


such 
Little 
Lord Fauntleroy. Therefore, with its two 
handicaps minimized by clever cinema- 
tography and perfect continuity, the 
film’s success was practically guaranteed. 

For iss Pickford herself we need to 
say little. She has weathered the juries 
of criticism enough times to give us every 
right to full confidence in her. The gentle 
mother, and the 


little 


tenderness of the 


straight-eyed glory of: the chap 


shone through her every glance and 
gesture. We realize, of course, that Mary 
Pickford’s Little Lord Fauntleroy was 


not the boy of the book. No boy, how- 


ever sturdy and chivalrous, could have 
had the grace of the film laddie. When 
His Lordship pitched from the stairs in 
his headlong attack on the pseudo heir, 
it was largely Miss Pickford who leaped 
into the warmth of your chuckle of de- 
light. Someone behind us remarked that 
Mary Pickford could “just stalk around 
in those clothes and be adorable.” We 
do not agree. Adorable she was, in fight, 
in swaggering stride down the street, or 
with legs apart, arms folded and eyes 
lifted to the heavy look of the old Earl! 
But it was more than clothes and petite- 
ness that put it over. 

Miss Pickford is one of the few stars 
who has climbed steadily, from being 
merely a very clever and charming film 
star, to the undeniable status of an artist 
in a medium sadly unfrequented by sus- 


think 


Dearest 


tained and earnest acting. We 


Little Lord 
something 


Fauntleroy and 


gained when they stepped 


» the lights and 


from the pages of fiction t 
The entire cast 
The Earl fur- 


nished a bit of screen characterization to 


shadows of the celluloid. 


was magnificent support. 


be praised without reservation; so, too, 
the gentle lawyer of the English peer. 
We might go on indefinitely in detail 
praising the picture. Suffice it to say that 
excellent continuity, careful (if difficult) 
cinematography, combined with the ex- 
cellence of a truly supporting cast (its 
most incidental extra chosen with care), 


Littl 
ill the dear charm of the lad of the book, 


Lord Fauntleroy comes to us with 


enhanced by the beautifully sincere work 
of Mary Pickford. 


THE SIGN OF THE ROSE 

We viewed this sentimental picture in 
the midst of the gauche presentation stuff 
that seems to spell art to the movie 
There was, too, the added handi- 
cap of violent novelty—the sudden trans- 


silent 


public 


formation, at the climax, of the 


into the spoken play by introducing 


Beban and company to continue 


flesh. Incidentally, 


George 


the action in the 





> 
we 


ve 
n 
in 
ir, 
~d 
e- 
at 
id 


ie; 


Sy < 
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nothing has ever proven to the reviewer scattering back toward the town is an 
so absolutely the analogies and the in- example of the sort of thing that is 
compatible differences between the two usually dragged in if it appears at all. At 
forms of drama. To bring them together o time in this film is such an incident 
was a psychologically disturbing experi- formally “included.” 

ence. We hope that the “stunt” will not Just as these minor details are flawless 
often be necessary, but it afforded strik- sO are more general details. The titles 


ing evidence on one interesting poin are minimum in number and realistically 





In the film the inevitable genius of Mr simple in wording Add a cast well se- 
of ¢ . lantad con - ton } eee : a 
3,eban was thrown in high relief against ect led by the wistful, impulsive 
the mediocre supporting cast (Rosina David (Richard Barthelmess), spare 
excepted) and when photography becam« nothing in beautiful cinematography and 
e.e 7 . Oe j ] . eal . , - 1 
legitimate stage expression we discovered the result a proudly produced 
still the artist in Beban, and woefully fils We wish this film could represent 
awful acting on the part of the cast ur minimum instead of maximum 
Trained actors in the minor roles are as artistic achievement; the slogan at the 
vital for great photodrama as for th 1 of this department could then be 
spoken drama. A film may be pictorial, dispensed with. 
concrete, mechanical, | get acr¢ THE LITTLE MINISTER 
those subtler rhythms of personality and A , , ‘ 
ial ; Sa? \ charming picture, though not a great 
trained expression, and when thes« li ‘ ‘ 
; “ Ls ie one The cast is beautifully adapted to 
ties are lacking in any part f th ast ‘ “4 . 
; 7 ma : ' ils its roles; pictorially as well as dramati- 
they are sadly missed . ' as ; 
Twi his film had There is a lilting twinkle about 
wice this film had anti-climax to a1 : : : 
“ “ae - es : ax tO Miss Compson’s eyes that might easily 
unpardonable degree. I nest touch ir e been caught irect from Barrie’s 
the picture was the character sketching - . . 
1 ¢ Pi 1] , grains ting gypsy gil Set off by the seri- 
done by Pietro and his daughter Christ , :, os : 
re ne the ittle Minister’s counte- 
mas ening as they talk« Sant he ‘ . ‘ 
fat] = a pi 4 i the dry sternness of the three 
father’s story, carried on in his dialect si 
: : ve i-present elder f the church, and 
Santa imbued with tl quick restless ' ; : aa ee Se 
; ; t rim imperialism of her father’s disci- 
movements of an Italiar vas a penetrat ' , ee : é 
. bi a ~ f ‘ pill Lady Barbar Rintoul is a very 
ing Dit of toresight on s | s part ar , . . 
+ ac ; Rie. quate Babbie of Thrums. The picture 
Che + i of father at child, too, 1. nastirutarl in its fragmentary 
rover that charactet portraved by ; ‘ ‘ 
# ; tt 1ctio1 G points though it has, 
almost actionless onversation | ' , . . 
oe es : som¢ ee a better filming 
done, if in concentrated and economical 


fashion. 


TOL’ABLE DAVID 


Sheik,” its lavishness foretold by 

But for the over-effect in horror dut Edith Hull’s novel, loses nothing in the 
ing David’s struggle with the last of the Iming Very naturally this picture 
desperado cousins, this production is at vould ve the compelling grip of its 
achievement to please « 1 the fastidious. distant horizon, its sudden drama of 
Excellent direction had the advantage of Le rt tribes ip] ring breathlessly 
an obviously excellent continuity. A con nst the sky, atop some keen-edged 
vincing atmosphere is attained through lu It is rich in the matchless grace 
logically introduced minor realisms of f fl g horses and slender lances flung 
everyday life. [Two small boys scuttling rm high above the wind-stretched gar- 


after the bus for a yard tv ind thet ments of the riders Not once does its 








film justifies itself to some degree. Its 
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Arab splendor overreach itself. The 
interiors are sensuously barbaric—the 


wealth of a bold laughter loving savage. 
As the young Sheik, Rudolph Valentino 
is dominant. The one sustained closeup 
of the actor furnished those 
moments that do come in perhaps a year 
of daily reviewing. The Sheik’s swift 
Anglo-Saxon revolt against his mad de- 
he stooped over the English 
woman was done in this fashion; Mr. 
Valentino’s long hands held tense for the 


smallest fraction of a second, then closed. 


one of 


sire as 


He rose and looked straight into the 
camera. The lids closed—another frac- 
tion of a scecond—the evebrows lifted 
almost imperceptibly, and he looked 
again into the camera. Where the nine 
hundred and ninety-nine would. have 


twisted eyes, lips and all into emotional 
spasms, Valentino depended on the sheer 
sincerity and concentration of his glance. 
A great moment, like the gesture of 
Sothern’s hand as he from the 
King’s death chamber or that measure- 
less moment of agony in Chaplin’s eyes 
when he was being taken from the “Kid.” 
This time it came via the closeup, the 
abomination of most films. Throughout 
the picture, Mr. Valentino 
beautifully the swift conflicting forces of 
the dynamic Mohammedan prince, Arab 
by breeding, British gentleman and Span- 
ish daredevil by blood. The gay charm 
of the persistent smile, the firm egoism 
of the gestures, in short, the secure touch 
of the whole interpretation was practi- 


came 


sustained 


cally flawless. 

Miss Ayers 
again the reviewer has that 
lady’s lack of picture presence, poise, act- 
ing ability. Indisputably one of the very 
few vitally beautifully, alive 
women of the screen, she has at last 
squared her accounts with the gods for 
her physical gifts and personal intensity. 


OVER THE HILL 


Heralded by the press as fulfilling the 
best aspirations of the photoplay, the 


surprised us. Time and 


lamented 


thrillingly 


echo of Will Carleton’s famous poem gave 
it a start that was, at once, a handicap. 
The devotion of the middle class mother 
to her life and its unfair apportionment 
of work and sorrow could be easily 
maudlin. “Over the Hill” escapes largely 
through the definite reserve of Mary 
Carr’s interpretation. Yet, at moments, 
even her economical use of the benign 
smile, does not keep the theme con- 
vincing; the morning scene was weak in 
this respect. But if Mrs. Carr failed 
somewhat as the young mother, the effect 
was lost in the splendid restraint of her 
characterization of deserted 
old lady wandering from home to home 
and over the hill to Fard lebor. Symbol- 
ism delicately managed and the 
ruthless realism of the whole home 
routine left one a bit dazed. As a com- 
the family life of a century 
admit it was true to 
coarseness of its men was bit- 
We 


modern 


the lonely, 
was 


ment n 
ago—we regret to 
life—the 
were, pictorially, 
sociology 


accurate. 
what 
“the maladjustment of the home.” 


A CONNECTICUT YANKEE IN THE 
COURT OF KING ARTHUR 


beloved 


terly 


aware of calls 


The introduction of the author, 


of the American heart, is fitting, alto- 


gether so. But we pass into a tiresomely 


long introductory story before the transi- 


tion to Year 528. Cut that down (an 
easy matter) and the film would be, 
indeed, entirely satisfactory to Mark 


Twain himself. Harry Meyers, with his 
Yankee assuredness, 


convincing 


snappily swagger 


himself mien 


this 


carries with 
through the “pre-anachronisms” of 
farce comedy. Rosemary Thebe is always 
at home in a part requiring beauty and 
cruelty one im- 
pression. It the 
director’s fault but she overacts in spots, 


combined to make 


may be her own or 
a tendency in all her work. Charles Clary 
looks his part and keeps pretty well that 
delicate line the the 

1 


realism of his kingly role. 


between fun and 
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cap. 
ther 
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Briefer Mention 
DREAM STREET 


Just how the 
parable “Broken 
and ruin every last essential that makes Thomas 
Burke a Thomas 
We wonder 


man who gave us the incom- 
4 could 


Blossoms” turn about 


3urke, we cannot imagine! 


with something akin to real pain 


as to which was the accident—the matchless 


production or the over-symbolized, 
“Dream Street.” No 
come to be without perfect spots in it but 
“Dream Street” is mostly spots 


CAMILLE 


Under the 


maukishly 


Griffith film coul 


acted 


sensuously nostriled fac« f Ru 


dolph Valentino and the once more distinctive 
acting of Nazimova, Camille comes to the viewer 
with something of the warmth and tenderness 
that broken cadences played on the G string 
of a violin would ive Mme. Nazimova first 
came to the screen a great and stro rtis 
in expression. She soon lost it, to become ut- 
terly, crazily, and if it were not tragic, funnily 
absurd. In “Camille” she is e more the re- 
strained and decently impet s artist. We 
hope, we dare to |} pe, that he k into her 
own to stay! As to the ba rounds and set 
tings in which this I 
been clothed, there is mix t for violent 
difference of opinior 


THE THREE MUSKETEERS 


Mr. Fairbanks thir of st to: 
this production 
proceeds to give a _ sple1 

Fairbanks would ‘ é e ee! 
d’Artagnan. (What Art 

still to imagine.) t is lone at 
should be considered not 

of a classic as a great Fairbanks filn As sucl 
it is a masterpiece. 

THE IDLE CLASS 

Distinctly a disappointment It 

where there is none and savors toc 

the gag stuff of t Id C 

is jolly wee Charlie and his stead ar 
pantomime but, following “The Kid 

tinctly negligible “The Kid” mad 5 

that a still greater Cl 

EXPERIENCE 

Excellently cast |} 
ized. We never would have believed any huma 
being could have coached Richard Barthelmess 


into the mediocre grimacing actor he appears 
. 


to be in this 








“NEW ERA” 


Has the Largest and Most Complete 
Library of Appropriate 


Films for Schools 


For Advanced Grades 
and High School: 


The Courtship of Miles Standish, 6 Reels 
The Development of Education L Reels 
P i by Parent Teachers Ass’n 
[he Stream of Life............ .6 Reels 
The Courage of Commonplace .5 Reels 
And O 


For Kindergarten and 

Lower Grades: 

1 Piper of Hamelin 1 Reel 
e Be anstalk ‘ I Reel 

nt illes 4 3 Reels 

ver 208 1 Reel 

Reels 


For School Community 

Association Entertainments: 
ial Entertainment Programs 

DRAMA, 


Send for Our New Catalog to 


The New Era Films 
Inc. ) 
804 So. Wabash Avenue 
Tel. Wabash 5857-58-59 


Chicago Branches in 
Minneapolis, 306 Film Exchange Building 
Des Moines, 602 Youngerman Building 
St. Louis, 3405 Olive Street 
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HELIOS PROJECTORS 


Professional and Semi-Portable Types 





-Save Children’s Eyes. Let them Write Their 
Notes in a Semi-Lighted Class Room. 


No Projector Ever Made Will Give the Light 
Produced by the HELIOS. 


The HELIOS Gives the Third Dimension of 
Depth and Eliminates Distortion and Vibration 


All Helios Products Warranted for 2 Years 


HELIOS MACHINE COMPAN 





NO FLICKER 
75% MORE LIGHT- 








AUDITORIUM TOWER 























CHICAGO v.35. A. 
Exchanges PATHE EXCHANGE, INC. 
(Concluded from page 24) Albany, N. Y. Milwaukee, Wis. 
New Haven, Conn. Pittsburgh, Pa. Atlanta, Ga. Minneapolis, Minn 
New Orleans, La. St. Louis, Mo. Boston, Mass Newark, N. J. 
New York City. San Francisco, Calif. Buffalo, N. Y. New Orleans, La 
Omaha, Neb. Seattle, Wash. Charlotte, N. C. N York Cit 
Philadelphia, Pa. Washington, D. C Chicago, Ill. Oklahoma City, O 
Cincinnati, Ol O " b 
FAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY CORP. Cl ae 0 Philad : 
Albany, N. Y. New Haven, Conn. Dallas Tex | nails P 
Atlanta, Ga. New Orleans, La Det C Se Tes M 
Boston, Mass. New York City. Des ines. ] "; ? ( Utah 
Buffalo, N. Y. Oklahoma City, Okla Det Mich. eee ( f. 
Charlotte, N. C. Omaha, Neb. I pol - Sanitisn Wael 
Chicago, IIl. Philadelphia, Pa. Kansas Ci M VV ton. Th 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 
Cleveland, O. Portland, Me. dur ( 2 act 
: 7 Ne) 
Dallas, Texas. Portland, Ore. iy = I ro lucer " 
Denver, Colo. Salt Lake City, Utah. soorge K —— 
Des Moines, Iowa. San Francisco, Calif. 116 S. Michigan A 
Detroit, Mich, Seattle, Wash. Chicago, IIl. 
Kansas City, Mo. St. Louis, Mo. Society for Visual Education 
Los Angeles, Calif. Washington, D. ( 806 W. Washington BI 
Minneapolis, Minn. Chicago, II 
(Concluded from page 11) > 
tion—less sentimental effusion and more rational enthusiasm on the part of 
all concerned—will develop this field of endeavor to a point where visual in- 
struction can begin to realize its vast possibilities. 








